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LONDON SALON: 
174 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


SKIN FOOD * CLEANSING CREAM 
(for extra dry skins) DAY CREAM * 
SAFADA HAND LOTION * MAKE-UP BASE 


BEAUTY MILK DATHOS 
LIPSTICK * FACE POWDER 
Prices from 18/6 to ¢/- 
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Here. are Pomeroy’s answers to 
your beauty needs — lipsticks from. 
delicate pinks to rich reds, powders 
blended in the newest shades and 
When 


you see Pomeroy’s charming satin- 


rich nourishing creams. 


white packs, you can be sure that 


“ Here is beauty ” : 
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THEATRE WORLD 


Portrait by Gordon Anthony 


who gives an outstanding performance as Flamineo in Webster’s sixteenth entury 
drama, The White Devil, at the Duchess Theatre. Margaret Rawlings plays Vittoria, 
and other leading roles are taken by Martita Hunt, Hugh Griffith, Andrew Cruikshank 
and Roderick Lovell. The producer is Michael Benthall. While maintaining the 
artistic direction with Mr. Benthall at the Duchess for forthcoming productions, Mr. 
Helpmann will, of course, be returning to dance with the Sadler’s Wells Company. 
It is expected that his next ballet will be based on dances of Australian abo iginals. 
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Because the ‘‘Standard’’ Interphone _ gives 
instant communication at the touch of a switch 
and without the need for an operator, it is 
unquestionably the most economical method , of 
‘contact throughout the modern theatre where 
lines up to a maximum of twenty are required. 
It is trouble-free, too, for the modest quarterly rental covers 
installation, wiring, hire of instruments and maintenance. 
We have a pamphlet which will tell you about it. 


RENT YOUR 


Standard = 
Imterahnones ss 


from 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


(Industrial Supplies Division) 
CLINE ROAD, BOUNDS GREEN, LONDON, NII 


Telephone: ENTerprise 4461 
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OF first rank importance for ballet in this 

country was the announcement recently 
made at a reception at Covent Garden of 
the enlargement and reorganisation of the 
* Sadler’s Wells Ballet School to include a 
school of general education at which chil- 
dren of from ten years upwards can com- 
bine ballet training with the ordinary high 
school curriculum. The school, which is 
situated at 45 Colet Gardens, W14 (facing 
the St. Paul’s School playing fields), will 
open on 29th September, and among the 
Governors are Arthur Bliss, the Rev. C. B. 
Mortlock, Sacheverell Sitwell and Barbara 
Ward. Arnold Haskell has been appointed 
Director of the School, which will be under 
the direct supervision of Ninette de Valois. 
The Arts Council has assisted in the under- 
taking. 

This development is, of course, in accord- 
ance with the practice of the great Conti- 
nental State Theatres, all of which have 
their educational schools attached. At the 
reception, Leonide Massine, himself a pro- 
duct of the great Russian Imperial School 
of Ballet, said that ‘the school made the 
foundation of British Ballet secure. 
Diaghileff had believed in the English 
dancer and they had proved their worth. 
This new development was an important 
occasion in the history of the arts, for 
ballet is something more than mechanics, 
or it would not inspire the painter and the 
musician, and it was most important that 
a dancer should have a sound educational 
background. 

To celebrate Shakespeare’s birthday 
(Wednesday 23rd April) the Old Vic Theatre 
Company have arranged a unique double 
event. They will present the first night 
of Richard II at the New Theatre, with 


Edited by Frances Stephens 


Over the Footlights 


Alec Guinness as the King and Ralph 
Richardson as John of Gaunt. In addi- 
tion the BBC have invited the Old Vic 
Theatre Company to record their produc- 
tion of this play which will be broadcast 
on the same evening. This celebration of 
Shakespeare’s birthday is the first occa- 
sion that a Shakespearean first night will 
be given in the theatre and on. the air, 
Richard IT is the last new production of the 
present Old Vic season of repertory, which 
continues at the New Theatre until Satur- 
day 24th May. 

Oklahoma, the triumphantly successful 
American musical, which has been running 
in New York since March 1943 is to be the 
next production at Drury Lane, where it 
is due early in May after opening at Man- 
chester on 17th April. Interesting aspect 
is that Oklahoma will be presented here by 
the Theatre Guild, of New York, with an 
all-American cast, though in the course of 
time British artists will be included in the 
company. 

From all we have heard, this musical has 
an epic quality. It tells of the unsophisti- 
cated American people at the beginning of 
the century, and the book and lyrics are - 
by Oscar Hammerstein II, who was respon- 
sible for Rose Marie, The Desert Song and 
Show Boat. The Richard Rodgers music, 
has, we understand, a rare quality, and is 
based on what -has become American folk 
music. It will be interesting to see how 
theatregoers here re-act to a production 
which is so essentially American. 

The Eagle Has Two Heads is transferring 
to the Globe on 14th April, and will be 
followed at the Haymarket by Noel 
Coward’s Present Laughter, which opens on 
16th April for a 12 weeks’ season. ets 
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THEATRICAL SPANGLING 
JEWELLERY 57/59 Neal Street, and 
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ARMOUR Telephone: Temple Bar 8237 for 
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“Back to Methuselah”—47ts, 25th Feb., 4th 
Mar. 

“The White Devil’—Duchess, 6th Mar. 

“Now Barabbas”—Vaudeville, 7th Mar. 

“The Anonymous Lover’—Duke of York’s, 
13th Mar. 

“Peace Comes to Peckham’’—Pvrinces, 
Mar. 

‘International Ballet’’—Adelphi, 11th Mar. 

“The Magic Flute’’—Covent Garden, 20th Mar. 

“Birthmark”’—Bmbassy, 25th Mar. 
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‘‘Back to Methuselah ” 


parts 4 and 5 seem to heighten interest 
as they hurry us through future cen- 
turies to the furthest frontiers of imagina- 
tion. By 3,000 AD the contrast between 
long-livers and_ short-livers has become 
extravagant, chiefly in point of dignity. 
By 31,920 all humans are long-livers, but 
with natures so changed that it is doubt- 
ful-if the word human properly applies. 


Superlative praise is due to Geoffrey 
Dunn for his admirable performance as the 
Elderly Gentleman in Part 4. In a Mad 
Hatter costume, very different from that 
described by the author, he plays the part 
with a sort of sober comicality from which 
dignity is never absent. The charm of his 
delivery of his lengthy but always amusing 
lines is not to be forgotten. Not a word is 
lost; not for a moment does prolixity pall; 
nor do his unlikely antics and improbable 
tragedy bring us to earth. The long-livers, 
prosaic realists as children are, are suit- 
ably impressive in the hands of Joan Hay- 
thorne, Vivienne Bennett and Frances 
Rowe. 

Part 5, ‘‘As Far as Thought Can Reach,’’ 
is a somewhat arid Arcadia in which people 
are hatched at 17 to sustain four years of 
adolescence and centuries of old age. Since 
,they do not feed, economics play no part in 
their society. How their bodies retain their 
shape after the alimentary system has 
atrophied is a mystery unexplored. The 
present performance attains excellence, as 
is the case with Part 4, in the acting of 
Geoffrey Dunn, who appears with immeas- 
urable dignity in a loin-cloth as a He- 
Ancient. Adrian Cairns and Joan Hay- 
thorne bring a little welcome excitement 
as the ‘‘dolls.’” The wheel of eternity, 
or something like it, comes full circle by 
the introduction of Lilith, whose mytholo- 
gical status this play does much to improve. 


From the demon-wife of Adam, she has 
become his mother and the undying 
assessor of the human race. Her long 


speech, ‘which closes the play on the vague | 
benediction, ‘‘ It is enough that there is a 
beyond,’’ is beautifully spoken by Frances.) 
Rowe. 

The Arts Theatre have reason for pride 
in this production. They had built up a 
reputation for sound production of adult 
plays and the addition of Back to Methu- 
selah to their achievements must have 
become a necessity. Noblesse oblige. 


He Ge Me 


(A review of Parts 1, 2 and 3 appeared in 


the March issue.) 


“The White Devil” 


pucHess Plays Ltd. (with Michael 

Benthall and Robert Helpmann as 
Artistic Directors), are to be congratulated 
on their first production. The choice of 
John Webster’s play gave scope for splen- 
did collaboration between producer, actor 
and stage designer, and the opportunity 
was seized with both hands. 

It is obvious that the colourfulness and 
refined brutalities of the Italy of his day 
had a special attraction for Webster. He 
appears almost to gloat over the inhumani- 
ties and licentiousness of the time. The 
diabolical tortures which the cultured meted 
out to each other are invested with every 
ounce of significance. One looks in vain for 
a heart or soul in these clever monsters, 
whether of Church or State. 


Of all the characters only Flamineo—and 
he seemingly the most amoral of them all 
—hovers for a fleeting second on the brink 
of conscience. Robert Helpmann in this 
role makes a fascinating and light-hearted 
villain of the brother who schemes — a 
youthful and reckless Iago—to get posses- 
sion of his sister’s wealth. He never over- 
acts a part that might easily descend to 
melodrama, and his perfectly timed. and 
graceful movements among the pillared 
magnificence of the setting reveal only too 
well the advantage a dancer has in a cos- 
tume play of this kind. 


Of the others in the long cast, Margaret 
Rawlings, as Vittoria, dominates with her 
magnificent voice and bearing. (One was 
irresistibly reminded of her performance in 
Bax’s The Venetian — one of her earliest 
triumphs on the stage). Hugh Griffith as 
the Cardinal matched hers with a most 
impressive rendering: their battle of wits 
in the trial scene was a triumph of mutual 
understanding. Roderick Lovell brought a 
most ducal bearing to the part of Brach- 
iano, though at times his words were over- 
hurried, and Martita Hunt’s moving scene 


as the half-crazed Mother mourning her son 
brought a note of tragedy unusually human 
for Webster. 

For the rest, there are the magnificent 
and colourful costumes by Audrey Cruddas 
—a brilliant grouping of reds in the trial 
scene remain firm in the memory the 
clever setting by Paul Sheriff which accom- 
plishes wonders on the small stage and 
enables the play to run through with speed 
and smoothness, and of course the varied 
and realistic deaths by violence and torture 
which are the lot of most of the leading 
characters before curtain fall. We are 
spared nothing! BS. 


“Now Barabbas”’ 


mus must be numbered among the most 

moving plays seen im London of recent 
years. The problems of prison life have 
very rarely engaged the attention of our 
playwrights. It is not easy to convey 
dramatically the demoralising inactivity of 
mind and monotony of day to day exist- 
ence which all in prisons must suffer. The 
author, William Douglas Home, has made 
no secret of the fact that he himself served 
a sentence towards the end of the war, 
when as an officer he refused, on grounds of 
conscience, to obey an Army order, and 
the play’s almost painful realism no doubt 
derives from this experience. 

The story sets forth in objective fashion, 
the play of character of a group of prisoners 
serving varying sentences from six months 
to seven years. They are, naturally, of all 
ages and walks of life. We are not asked 
to pity them; not even the young man who 
is to hang for shooting a policeman while 
in the grip of uncontrolled rage. There is 
no attempt at preaching or any pleas for 
prison reform, but one is left strangely 
moved that all is not well: that the punish- 
ment even does not fit the crime, far from 
there being any enlightened hope of correc- 
tive psychological treatment of law 
breakers. One must repeat that these ideas 
are only conveyed by implication, which is, 
of course, the strength of the play as a 
piece of theatre. 

If one has a complaint it is that the 
humour, in the persons of Stanley Rose as 
a Cockney bigamist, and Violet Gould as 
his real wife, is a little forced at times, but 
without humour the tragedy of the situation 
would naturally be unbearable. 


No praise could be too high for the act- 
ing of every member of the cast. The 


emotional tension of the prisoners was 
clearly felt in the audience. Particularly 
outstanding were the performances of 


Julian Somers as O’Brien, Irish rebel; Owen 
Holder as Smith, the little Cockney who 
“might have been saved from a future of 
crime; Harry Quashie as the negro; Basil 
Gordon as Medworth, the pervert, and 
Peter Doughty as a young effeminate. The 
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Angus McBee 


Robert Helpmann as Flamineo and Mayura as 
Zanche, the Moorish maid, in a scene from The 


White Devil at the Duchess. 


Prison Officers were equally well-drawn, 
particularly Stanley Beard as Officer King, 
and Percy Walsh as Officer Jones. Tristan 
Rawson and Denis Webb gave restrained 
performances of real understanding as the 
Governor and Chaplain. ES: 


“The Anonymous Lover” 


Ts new comedy by Vernon Sylvaine is 

polished and witty after the manner of 
Private Lives, and is lifted to a high level 
of entertainment by the skill of the cast 
which numbers only four. Hugh Sinclair 
appears as Johnny, a playwright of some 
success in the theatre, if a notable failure 
at home. He has apparently over the 
course of years been systematically drained 
of his freedom and personality by 
dominating wife of the clinging vine variety 
(Ambrosine Phillpotts). He writes a play, 
Octavia, which is based on the character of 
a Close friend, Marion (Valerie Taylor), with 
some blatant and intimate details included. 
In the ensuing mélee Marion quarrels with 
her husband and Johnny with his wife; 
they, Marion and Johnny, get together 
with some hilarious if innocent results. At 
some points the play skates on thin ice, but 


a 


here the skill of the actors rescues it from 
mere crude bedroom farce. An entertain- 
ing evening. RS) 


“Peace Comes to Peckham ” 
mre author of this play, R. F. Delder- 

field, demonstrated in Worm’s Eye View 
‘that he has a real gift for putting ordinary 
folk on the stage and for making them 
really funny. This amusing and cheerful 
play deals with the return of two-evacuees, 
Gloria’ and Harry, to their home at Peck- 
ham, where,having spent their most for- 
mative years in America (they are now 
well on in their ’teens), they naturally find 
it difficult to fit in. The background of 
bomb damage and bomb stories almost 
proves too much for them, but in the end 
they become teconciled to old friends and 
old surroundings, though a little too quickly 
we thought. 

On the whole the Cockney characters are 
very well drawn though on occasion there 
is an incongruous hovering between comedy 
and farce, particularly on the appearances 
of Nurse Ironside, the Bible-punching Dis- 
trict Nurse (Bertha Belmore). Diana 
Decker and Lionel Blair are excellent as the 
two Americanised youngsters and Leslie 
Dwyer and Ella Retford are very convin- 
cing as their Cockney parents. Jefferson 
Searles provides a touch of ‘variety in the 
role of a naive American -soldier. Other 
good performances come from Peter Scott 
as a Cockney urchin, John Wynn as Gloria’s 
faithful sweetheart, and Myrtle Reed as 
Grace, Gloria’s sister. Jey. 


“ Birthmark ” 


AN idea, even a sensational idea, may be 

a good starting point for a play, but 
whether an evening’s good entertainment 
in the theatre results, depends on the 
dramatist’s treatment, A. R. Rawlinson’s 
handling of his idea in this Embassy pro- 
duction fails to do it -justice. 

A Czech girl with her baby arrives at 
an English home. Her story is that she is 
the widow of a British officer, killed on -his 
way home on leave. So.the seven months 
baby in the pram is grandson to Margaret 
Petworth, who, having lost all three sons 
to Germany, can now re-act to the consola- 
tion offered by the infant. 

But doubts about Wanda arise, . Little 
bits of evidence suggest she may be Eva 
Braun, Hitler’s consolation, and that she 
escaped from the famous shelter. In that 
event, and the baby is a normal nine 
months child, is he the Fuehrer’s son? 

Much too leisurely this idea is developed, 
but it does reach a climax at the end of the 
second act when Wanda, confronted with 
exposure, rushes out to her death over a 
cliff. This waste of the most colourful 
personality in the play was felt in the last 
act, with Louise Hampton as the grand- 


mother left to agonise on whether to accept — 
the baby or not. The curtain falls, of 
course, as she gathers it in her arms. 

That the dramatist, it may be, conscious 
of his limitations, remained silent on the 
enormous implications of a natural successor 
to Hitler, is no ground for criticism, But 


‘having elected for the sentimental ending, 


to write such a wobbly, diffused third act 
is bad theatre. H. G. Stoker, as the British 
secret service chief, has a part quite lack- 
ing in the clear cut incisiveness demanded 
by the situation in the play’s finale. 

Mary Kerridge, playing Wanda, is an 
actress to watch, Her transition . from 
sulky surliness to feminine charm suggests 
good emotional range, and she has a very 
fair share of physical beauty. She can 
hold an audience on her own terms. John 
F. Moss also has much of an actor’s natural 
equipment, and his handling of Wanda’s 
exposure compensated for some dull 
exposition. Foye 


International Ballet 


FNTERNATIONAL Ballet has come to the 
Adelphi for a six weeks’ season, the 
outstanding event of which has been a new 
production of Le Lac des Cygnes, with 
decor by William Chappell. In this the 
Company as a whole acquitted themselves 
exceedingly well and it was possible to 
single out several most promising young 
dancers. Mona Inglesby as Odette and 
Odile gave possibly the most finished per- 
formance of her career, accomplishing the 
most intricate sequences with apparent 
ease. However, Miss Inglesby still lacks 
the ability to convey emotion and there 
was not sufficient contrast between the two 
roles. It was not possible for this reviewer 
to see Nana Gollner when she subsequently 
appeared in this ballet, but from all 
accounts this talented dancer gave a bril- 
liant performance. ere fe 


“The Magic Flute” 


HIS version at Covent Garden was not 

successful in overcoming the _ incon- 
gruities of the underlying story of Mozart's 
opera, but there was much that was memor- 
able, particularly Oliver Messel’s magnifi- 
cent settings (though his costumes did not 
always reach the same high level). Graham 
Clifford, made to play Papageno as an Irish 
comedian, was in excellent, voice; Oscar 
Natzka’s Sarastro was magnificent, both his 
singing and speaking voices proving capable 
of compassing that huge stage. This unfor- 
tunately was not true of Kenneth Neate’s 
Pamino and Victoria Sladen’s Pamina, and 
Audrey Bowman as the Queen of the Night 
was inevitably at a disadvantage from her 
“rostrum’’ backstage. 
its conductor, Karl Rankl, did full justice 
to Mozart’s most beautiful music, particu- 
larly in the early stages. Ss 
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The orchestra under ~ 


‘<The 
Haunted 


Ballroom” 


“The Barber 
of 
Seville” 


@ A scene from The Sadler’s Wells Opera- 

revival, at the Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
Ninette de Valois’ impressive ballet, 
The music is by Geoffrey Toye and decor by Motley. 
(left) Leo Kersley as The Stranger Player 
The Master of Treginnis. 


let Company’s recent 
of The Haunted Ballroom, 
which was first produced in 1934. 
In the picture are 
and (right) Alan Carter as 
(Picture by Edward Mandinian). 


Theat Grama Goad Toate Thi S 
Murray Dickie (as Count Almaviva), Liani Grani a R 
Wallace (as Dr. Bartolo) and William Dickie (as Figaro). (The role 
of Rosina is now sung by Fernanda Inzani and Irene Fratiza). 
cture by Alexander Bender). 4 


As We Go To Press 
AMONG plays produced in the West End 
too late for full review this month was 
Paul Vincent Carroll’s The White Steed, 
which was previously at the Embassy. This 
strong play is noteworthy for some fine act- 
ing, particularly from Denis O’Dea as 
Father Shaughnessy and Siobhan McKenna 
as Nora Fintry. 

The revival of Othello at the Piccadilly 
has been enthusiastically received. This, 
and the revival of Candida at the same 
theatre, will be reviewed next month. 
Power Without Glory, the play by Michael 
Hatton, which made a deep impression at 
the Lindsey, moved to,the Fortune Theatre 
on 5th April, with the same company. 
Waifs That Stray, by Ian Swift, followed 
at the Lindsey, with Catherine Lacey, 
Austin Trevor, Ivor Barnard and Tatiana 
Lieven in the cast. 

An American success came to the Play- 
house on 2nd April when Stephen Mitchell 
and Emile Littler presented Philip Barry’s 
The Animal Kingdom. Frank Lawton is 
making his first West End appearance since 
demobilisation, and the other stars are 
Elizabeth Allan, Renée Asherson and Niall 
MacGinnis. 

* * * 

La Féte Etrange, Andrée Howard’s ballet, 
was produced at Sadler’s Wells Theatre too 
late for review this month. This work was 
first produced at the Arts in 1940 by the 


-London Ballet Company, and is to music 


by Gabriel Fauré, specially orchestrated by 


Lennox Berkeley. The decoy and costumes 
June Brae | 


are by Sophie Fedorovitch, 
danced as The Bride, Anthony Burke as 
The Bridegroom and Donald Britton as the 
Country Boy. : 

Loda Halama is leading dancer of the 
Anglo-Polish ballet season which opened at 
the Saville on 26th March, the company’s 
first London appearance since their world 
tour. Their repertoire includes Les Syl- 
phides and Lac des Cygnes, and also their 
Peasant Week-end, Cracow Wedding, Pan 
Twardowaki, The Cow That Spoke, Praelu- 
dium and Symphonie Patriotique, the latter 
to music by Chopin with choreography by 
Loda Halama. 


Ballets Joos also made their first visit to ~ 


London after their tour in America when 
they appeared on 10th March for a season 
at the King’s, Hammersmith. 

* * * 

Truant in Park Lane, the new play by 
James Parish, which marked the welcome 
return to the West End stage of Roland 
Young, unfortunately did not catch the 
public fancy at the St. James’s, where it 
was produced on Sth March, and was 
withdrawn shortly afterwards. 

The review of Romany Love, the Victor 
Herbert operetta-comedy, which Jack Hyl- 
ton is presenting at His Majesty’s, is 
unfortunately held gver. 
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GEORGE RELPH AS SUBTLE 


Be The A lel emistv 


OHN BURRELL’S brilliant production 


of the Ben Jonson comedy has proved 

a high-spot of the current Old Vic Theatre 
Company’s season at the New Theatre. 
Speed of presentation; the clever setting 
and costumes by Morris Kestelman and the 
astonishing zest and vitality of the 
company have combined to make this 17th 
century tale of tricksters and their 
victims (set a century later at the New), 
as entertaining a piece of theatre as the 
PICTURES BY 


West End is likely to see for a long time. 
The jibes at the charlatans and _ their 
gullible clients come over crystal clear and 
even with pertinent application to life 
today. George Relph is outstanding as 
Subtle, the quack alchemist, and with 
Joyce Redman as Dol Common, the bawd, 
and Ralph Richardson as Face, _ the 
plausible decoy, reels off the mumbo-jumbo 
with classic authenticity and Re 

good humour. ‘ 


IN VICKERS 


Subtle : Make me your door, then, south; your broad side, west. 


Abel Drugger (Alec Guinness) calls to consult Subtle about the plans for 
his tobacconist’s shop. 


(Below) : Subtle : The work is done, bright sol is in his robe. 
Sir Epicure Mammon (Nicholas Hannen) listens enthralled to Subtle as he reports progress 
on the Philosopher’s Stone, while Pertinax Surly (Michael Warre) listens sceptically. 


Ly Ong os 
les 


gree 


gsr 


Subtle: Sirrah, my _ varlet, 
stand you forth and speak 
to him, like a philosopher : 
answer in the language. 
Name the _ vexatior a 
the martyrisations 
metals in the work. 


Face: Sir, putrefaction, solu- 
tion, ablution, sublimation, 
cohobation, calcination, 
ceration, and fixation. 


Face (Ralph Richardson) 
and Subtle seek to 
convince the _ sceptical 
Ananias (Peter Copley) 
with their assumed 
mastery of high-sounding 
nonsense. 


(Right) : 

The three rogues employ 
a pretence of magic wiles 
and incantations on an- 
other of their credulous 
dupes. (Centre) Frank 
Duncan as Dapper, the 
simple clerk. 


Subtle: Dol, my lord What’ts’hums sister, 
you must now bear yourself statelich. 


Dol: O let me alo Til not forget m 
raceme ; you. I'll keep my d 
tance, laugh and talk aloud; have all the 
tricks of a proud scurvy lady, and be as 
rude as her woman, 


Dol receives instruction on how to 
entice Sir Epicure Mammon, the 
tricksters’ most profitable victim. 


Vv 


Ananias: He bears the visible mark of the beast 
in his forehead. And for his stone, it is a work 
of darkness, and with philosophy blinds the eyes 
of man. 


Tribulation : Good brother, we must bend unto all 


means that may give furtherance to the holy 
cause. 


Ananias, the religious maniac, reveals his 

suspicions of Subtle to his pastor, Tribula- 

tion Wholesome of Amsterdam (Michael 
Raghan). 


RALPH RICHARDSON AS FACE 


Ralph Richardson, who gives a brilliant portrayal of that irresistible rogue, Face, accom- 
plishes an astonishing number of quick changes with remarkable ease and urbanity. 
Whether as the dashing Captain who draws many new victims to the house or as 
Subtle’s impudent assistant, he is equally at home. Actually, Face is a servant, who, 
while his master is away in the country, has lent the house to be the headquarters of 
Subtle’s illegal practices. In this picture he is seen in a moment towards the end of the 
play, not long before the rightful owner returns, with dire consequences for the interlopers. 
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Mammon: I am the lord of the Philosopher’s Stone and thou the lady. 


Dol, adorned for the occasion, has little difficulty in enticing the gullible knight. 


Subtle: All shall perish. I have spoken it. 


Subtle finds the religious ravings of Ananias more than he can bear. 
16 


The denouement, when Surly, disguised as a Spanish grandee, reveals the quackery of the 
Subtle menage to the bellicose Kastril (George Rose) and his amenable sister, the Widow 
Pliant (Margaret Leighton). 


Ananias: Peace to the household! “ — 
Ananias makes his entrance just when Kastril attacks the supposed Spaniard for trifling 
with his sister’s atfections. A moment towards the end of the play. 
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MARGARET LEIGHTON as DAME PLIANT JOYCE REDMAN as DOL COMMON 


Discussion Play 


PRE playgoer is too often unaware of 

the work of the producer. When some- 
thing spectacular is. staged, such as The 
Dancing Years, The White Devil, or Cyrano 
de Bergerac, the producer’s name is ban- 
died in gallery queues. He is praised for 
creating lavish stage pictures and manipu- 
lating colourful crowds. Yet, if he really 
knows his job, there is no reason why he 
should be singled out for special mention 


when he succeeds in producing a play 
potentially bristling with suspense and 
situations. It should be an easy every- 


day occurrence in his business life. 

But what of Noél Willman, who has 
produced the current Back to Methuselah 
season at the Arts Theatte? His story is 
entirely different. He was faced with an 
eight-hour ‘‘ metabiological pentateuch,”’ a 
discussion on creative evolution, which had 
to be made palatable to the playgoer. 
Theatrically speaking, Back to Methuselah 
is not a play at all. It has no plot. It 
has no suspense value. There is no waiting 
for the end to see what happens. It 
presents no problem apart from the intel- 
lectual one, which is discussed and worked 
out during the evening. Yet Mr. Willman, 
with the aid of a fertile imagination and a 
highly efficient cast, possessing little or no 
box-office. magnetism, has presented this 
Shavian discussion in a highly attractive 
manner. He will get little recognition, but 
looking at the feat from a purely technical 
standpoint, he deserves just as much 
praise, if not a little more, than the men 
who staged The Dancing Years, The White 
Devil and Cyrano. 

As making ‘“‘ good theatre’’ out of a 
Shavian conversation-piece is no light task, 
Mr. Willman’s headaches provide interest- 
ing observation for any student of drama. 
““The chief difficulty in staging a discus- 
sion play,’’ he maintains, ‘‘ is to introduce 
movement on the stage, when there is no 
_real reason for it in the text. Too much 
movement, naturally, proves distracting to 
the audience, but without any at all, such 
a play tends to be heavy-going and too 
like a political meeting. Discreet move- 
ment, such as changing groups, helps to 
sustain interest in the dialogue, but if over- 
done it exasperates the audience who are 
liable. to crave the actors to come to a 
stand-still. 

“‘ There is little or no stage direction in 
Back to Methuselah, which is first and fore- 
most the exposition of an evolutionary 
doctrine, written in dramatic form. The 
stage is peopled with so many mouthpieces 
expressing various points of view. It is up 
to the producer to create something more 
than a conversazione. Above all, he must 
prevent actors standing in a row and facing 
the audience to deliver their lines. Unless 
watched very carefully they are all too 
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By ERIC JOHNS 


John Vickers 


NOEL WILLMAN 


prone to treat Shaw in this manner. Each 
artist realises he has to make a thought- 
contribution to the general pattern of the 
play, and is tempted to deliver it boldly 
and fearlessly, without paying sufficient 
attention to presentation. 

“When actors fail to appreciate the feel- 
ing which prompts them to utter the par- 
ticular lines ascribed to the characters they 
are playing, they are invariably dull. Once 
they find the emotional impulse behind each 
speech it helps them to colour their work 
and create individual character. As emo- 
tion is not always uppermost in a discus- 
sion-piece the impulse sometimes has to be 
invented to give the play a certain emo- 
tional as well as dialectic shape. 

“Stars do not break their necks to act 
in a discussion play, where Shaw is a far 
more important figure than the actor. Star 
personalities, used to having popular 
dramatists create roles-to-measure for them, 
are not easily attracted to a Shaw piece, 
with so little opportunity for histrionics. 
They find such a part far less rewarding 
than a popular drawing-room play, with 
a big scene to bring down the second act 
curtain. 

““Some actors complain that there is no 
character development in Shaw parts, 
which are merely mouthpieces for G. B. S. 
to convey his ideas to. the world. Shavian 
ideas are certainly expressed through the 
mouths of his characters, but so are Shake- 
speare’s through Hamlet and Macbeth. It 
is unfair to say that Shaw’s characters are 

(Continued on page 31) 


Whispers from the Wings 


| Coes every point of view the theatre is 

gamble. Chance rules the fate of play- 
goers and players with an equal degree of 
blindness. The fact that we haye derived 
such rich enjoyment from the ideal comedy 
partnership of Naunton Wayne and Basil 
Radford for best part of a decade is all due 
to chance. 

The paths of* these delightful comedians 
first crossed in that popular pre-war film, 
The Lady Vanishes, The script was not 
prepared specially for them. They were 
engaged individually for their respective 
parts, but as soon as they played their first 
scene together it became obvious that a 
new comedy team had been born. Here 
was humour of a new calibre, played by 
polished artists for _ whom _ vulgarity 
possessed no attraction. 

Other films followed Night Train to 
Munich, Dead of Night, and A Girl in a 
Million. The team was heard on the air in 
such features as Cvook’s Tour, Secret Mis- 
sion 609, and Double Bedlam, Aping no 
one who had gone before, they established 
themselves in a position unique in the world 
of entertainment. 

They saw the possibilities of comedy in 
a couple of monosyllabic slow-thinkers. 
Unlike Robertson Hare and Alfred Drayton, 
there is no mental conflict in the Radford- 
Wayne comedy-team. Their minds work 
the same way. They have a similar mental 
outlook. They are vaguely pathetic and 
unquestionably lovable, but miles behind 
everyone else. In fact, one wonders how 
on earth such characters manage to earn 
a living. 

Though these artists have endeared them- 
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Basil Radford and 
Naunton Wayne 
in an amusing 
moment from 
Clutterbuck, Benn 
Levy’s most suc- 
cessful comedy at 
Wyndham’s 
Theatre. This 
famous comedy 
partnership has 
never been seen to 
better advantage. 


(Pisture by 

Angus McBean) 
By 

LOOKER ON 


selves to the public with their serious-faced 
nit-wittery, they have no intention of 
exclusively devoting their careers to such 
highly specialised comedy. Their presence 
in Clutterbuck is helping to pack Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre night after night, yet 
though they play scene after scene together, 
the characters in this comedy are far 
removed from their radio creations. Though 
these new parts fit them like gloves, Benn 
Levy did not write them with any parti- 
cular actors in view, but Wayne and Rad- 
ford, like all great artists, have left the 
stamp of their own personalities upon them. 

Both Radford and Wayne can be individ- 
ually comic. Singly they have made us 


laugh for years in dozens of West End 
successes, before they met in The Lady 
Vanishes. Together, they somehow develop 


a new comic streak, which neither possesses 
alone. In a recent film they had to walk 
quite seriously towards a work bench, with 
no attempt to be amusing. When the 
““rushes ’’ were screened in the studio 
theatre, the audience of technicians and film 
personnel roared with laughter at the mere 
sight of Radford and Wayne together. 
Neither would have evoked as much as a 
smile, had they walked up to the bench 
singly. Their joint presence causes a 
curious comic reaction, which has surprised 
even them on more than one occasion. 
Wayne really prefers working in the film 


studio. He enjoys the satisfaction of film- 
ing a good sequence,. knowing it will be 
equally effective on every screen upon 


which it is projected. There is no fear of 
an off-night ruining his performance. Rad- 
(Continued ou page 31) 


(Above) : 

The Stag Hunt in the Forest of Roncislappe. 

(L. to R.): John Byron as Deramo, John Ainsworth 

as Leander, Maurice Browning as_ Pantaloon, 

Hector MacGregor as Tartaglia, Rupert Davies as 
Brighella, and John Glen as The Stag. 


JRES BY ANGL McBEAN 
(Right) : 
Clarissa : Father, I beg you, as you are my father, 


release me from this ordeal! 

Tartaglia: What do I hear? You wilful baggage! 
You little mewing puss! Would you oppose your 
father’s will? 

The wicked Prime Minister is determined that his 

daughter shall marry the King. 
(Jean Wilson as Clarissa). 


E The King Stag 


FIRST PRODUCTION OF THE 


YOUNG VIC 


was successfully 


@ HE Young. Vic 
launched on its career at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, and is now touring the pro- 


vinces until the end of June. The aim is 
to bring the theatre to children, and George 
Devine, who directs the company, chose 
Carlo Gozzi’s eighteenth century fairy story 
because he thought it would appeal alike to 
the children and to the adults who come 
with them. Actually, the play was not 


written for children, but this adaptation by 
Carl Wildman, with its colourful produc- 
tion, has scored an instantaneous success 
with theatregoers of all ages. 

We cannot stress too strongly the new 
awareness in the theatre that children’s 
love of the drama must be developed intelli- 
gently in early years, and The Young Vic 
and all such movements deserve the whole- 
hearted support of all who love the drama. 


Pantaloon: What did I hear? Are you already in Smeraldina : Have you lost control of your- 
love, my child? self, Mister Birdcatche 
Angela: Father... I confess it. I have = 
been bold enough fall in love with my King! An amusing moment from Act I. 
He will reject me, father, and I shall not wish 
to live. (Hattie Jacques as Smeraldina and Stuart 
(Joan Hopkins ag Angela). Burge as Truffaldino). 


Tartagli Viva! 1! Hurrah! Your Majesty could not have chosen better! Angela, may you be 
very happy! Pantaloon, my hearty congratulat ! i 


The King choos A ay ie | discoyerioe _by_, means of the magic statue, Tartaglia’s deception in 
saying that his daughter, Clarissa, was also in love with the King. 
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Deramo : Look! Two 
stags running this way! 
Quick! Hide! 
‘artagha: By Jove, what 

uld be better! 


isode of the 

statue, the ing 

to the Prime 

er his power of in- 

abiting other bodies. 

agree that they 

both try to take 

possession of the bodies 

ff two stags, but only 

he King keeps his word, 

the Prime Minister 

decides to trans- 

plant himself into the 
body of the King. 


‘yuffaldino : Can 
give me a hand? 


Truffaldino, the Bird 
atcher, asks the aid of 
wo peasants (Peter 
Collingwood and Rupert 
Davies). 


4ngela: Oh, musician, is 
that not the hunt 
returning ? 


Angela, knowing nothing 
xf what has happened, 
vwaits the return of her 
King from the Hunt. 
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Durandote (John 
Glyn): Tremble, 
perfidious Minister. 


The magician  con- 
fronts Tartaglia and 
compels him to pass 
into the body of the 
old man _ while the 
King returns safely to 
his own form. ‘Tar- 
taglias doom is 
sealed, for he is con- 
demned to die of 
remorse. 
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Angela: How strange! You ar 
standing there behind me and 
only seem to be holding tw 
trembling hands. 


Tartaglia returns to Angela in thi 

body of the King, and soon shi 

senses that all is not well. Mean 

time, Deramo, the King, has ré 

gained human form in the body a 

an old man and later comes bac 
to Court. 


Angela: What are you saying, ol 
man ? 


Deramo: That I am Deramo. Yes 
Angela, it is Deramo speaking t 
you in this repulsive shape. By ; 
magic enchantment Tartaglia tool 
possession of my real body ans 
had me hunted by my own hound 
...1 believed in him too much. 


The King reveals himself to Angela 


Students are taught stage-management 


Training in Repertory 


N view of Equity’s proposals to regulate 

entry into the theatre to people who 
have been properly trained, it may interest 
readers to investigate conditions for stu- 
dents in repertory theatres at the present 
time. 

““Get some experience in a good reper- 
tory company.’’ How often does a stage- 
struck boy or girl hear this advice? Pro- 
viding continual contact with the living 
working theatre, it cannot be denied that 
such a training is definitely worth while. 
On the other hand, however, there is an- 
other school of thought. This declares 
that the sweated work involved in weekly 
rep. produces mannerisms, and that individ- 
ual coaching is a far better method than 
| that of trial and error. 

Now, what would Equity consider to be 
a proper training? For the “‘ straight ’’ 
theatre, an agreed period as a student in a 
repertory company is suggested, or at least 
four terms at a recognised academy of 
dramatic art. As conditions stand at 
present, we have the trial and error method 
on the one hand, with all that it involves, 
or the individual coaching on the other, 
but without the experience which profes- 
sional contact brings. 

To combine both methods then is surely 
the correct aim? That the future stan- 
dards of our actors and actresses depend 
upon the training given now, is realised at 
any rate, by companies such as the Amer- 
sham Repertory Players, which have had a 
students’ group attached to the theatre 
since practically its opening in 1936, and 
the newly-formed school attached to the 
Old Vic Company at Bristol. At either of 
these centres the student gets the benefit of 


and direction not 
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by but 


t : “helping backstage,’’ 
theoretically in the classroom as well as practically backstage, by Jessica Morton, Stage Director at 
the Theatre Royal, Bristol, home of the Bristol Old Vic Theatre School. 

(Photograph by Desmond Tripp, Bristol). 


haphazard 


by 
ROSE TENENT 


individual coaching, which is so important, 
working alongside professionals all the time. 
Never, as so often happens, is the student 
regarded as a kind of odd job person, who, 
in return for a premium, is allowed to pick 
up scraps of knowledge as he goes along. 

““T am particularly anxious to make no 
extravagant claims as to intentions and 
aspirations,’’ Mr. Edward Stanley, Director 
of the Bristol Old Vic Theatre School, 
lately told the writer. Mr. Stanley prefers 
to allow the school’s results to be its mouth- 
piece. Three very interesting factors, how- 
ever, are almost bound to prove significant 
to future theatrical training in England as 
the school’s work takes effect: 

1. The principal instructors are not mem- 
bers of the company and are therefore able 
to give full-time to the students’ work. 
The school can call upon the assistance of 
the theatre at any time and can always 
watch the work of the Bristol Old Vic Com- 
pany. It is planned that promising 
students will appear in professional perform- 
ances from time to time. 

2. The School only serves the South-West 
of England (where amateur _ theatrical 
activity is prolific). In this way it aims 
at helping to make the Theatre Royal at 
Bristol a real dramatic centre of this region. 

3. In catering for evening students, the 
school provides dramatic training to many 
who could not otherwise afford a day-time 
course. 

It is interesting to note that both at 
Amersham and Bristol, the initial aims are 
similar: ‘‘ To advance the technique of 
theatrical art and direct it to new achieve- 
ments.’’ At Amersham the students work 

(Continued on page 33) 
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“The 
Three 


Cornered 
Hat” 


@ Scenes fro 
the successf 
revival of Ma 
sine’s ballet at t 
Opera Hous 
Covent Garde 
which with t 
brilliant Picas 
decor and costum 
proved 
stimulating 
tion to the rep 
toire of the Sadle 
Wells Compan 
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In the top pict 
Massine as the Mil 
is seen with Marg 
Fonteyn as the Mille 
Wife in the openi 
scene. Unfortunate 
Miss Fonteyn W 


forced to relinqui 
the part owing to i 
ness and the role w 
subsequently — dane 

by Prokhorovya. 


(Left): Massine wi 
Moira Shearer a 
Beryl Grey, a 
(below) : the arrest 
the Miller. 


PEN years’ ago John Gielgud conquered 

American theatre-goers with his unfor- 
zettable Hamlet; this feat he has just 
juplicated with his sparkling and well-nigh 
derfect production of Oscar Wilde’s The 
‘mportance of Being Earnest, which The 
Cheatre Guild and John C. Wilson are pre- 
enting in association with H. M. Tennent 
utd. This is the first of two plays to com- 
yrise Mr. Gielgud’s ‘‘Season of Comedy ”’ 
or New York and was booked into the 
Royale Theatre for seven weeks, but the 
‘ritical acclaim has been so enthusiastic 
nd the demand for tickets so great, that 
he engagement has been extended an extra 
hree weeks with Congreve’s Love For Love 
o follow. 

London last saw the Gielgud production 
£ The Importance of Being Earnest in 
1942, where, from all reports, it was most 
lighly regarded. The cast was an impres- 
ive one with Edith Evans as the formid- 
ble Lady Bracknell, Gwen Ffrangcon- 
Yavies as her superior daughter, Gwendolen, 
?eggy Ashcroft as the country-bred Cecily, 


association with H. M. Tennent Ltd. 


| choes fism Broadus 


BY OUR AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT E. MAWBY GREEN 
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John Gielgud, Pamela Brown, Jane Baxter and Robert Flemyng in the Broadway production of The 
‘Importance of Being Earnest, which is presented by The Theatre Guild and John C. Wilson in 


(Picture by Vandamm), 


Cyril Ritchard as Algernon Moncrieft, the 
man-about-town, J. H. Roberts as the Rev. 
Canon*Chasuble, and both Jean Cadell and 
Margaret Rutherford having a go at the 
virtuous governess, Miss Prism, and, of 
course, John Gielgud as the supercilious 
John Worthing, the foundling who invented 
a profligate brother only to have him be- 
come a real person. Of this cast, only Jean 
Cadell and Margaret Rutherford have come 
over with Mr. Gielgud, Miss Cadell to 
repeat her role of Miss Prism, and Margaret 
Rutherford to barge into the proceedings 
like one of Her Majesty’s Ships as Lady 
Bracknell, and drop Mr. Wilde’s best lines 
so they strike like A-bombs. But all the 
new members of the company have turned 
in such a superb job of stylised acting, that 
it is impossible to imagine the original cast 
being one whit better. Robert Flemying 
(Algy), who was last seen in London in The 
Guinea Pig and in America in No Time For 
Comedy, is a wonderful foil for Mr. Gielgud 
and their second act muffin gobbling scene 
is delightful fun—and we recall in the last 


‘less, 


of Bemg Earnest. 


American production it proved an awful 
dud, Jane Baxter is a charming Cecily, 
plays her diary scene with relish, and in 
her tea table encounter with Pamela Brown 
as Gwendolen, contributes her share in 
making this one of the highlights of the 
play. Miss Brown, as you in England must 
suspect, gives a brilliant performance, carv- 
ing her character flawlessly out of dry ice. 
Just on the basis of this portrayal and 
remembering the experience she has had 
and the variety of roles she has essayed, 
it is not too difficult to imagine why she 
has been called ‘‘ England’s finest young 
actress.’’ John Kidd partners Jean Cadell 
expertly as the Rector, and Richard Words- 
worth, Stringer Davis and Donald Bain 
round out the superb cast. ; 

As for Mr. Gielgud, he has sparked the 
play with his genius. He has uncannily 
reached the essence of this artificial comedy 
and has distilled it not only in his perform- 
ance, which is stylised acting brought to 
its zenith, but has imparted the secret to 
all the members of the cast in his direction 
so that we have pure comedy—dry, hard, 
lucid, brittle, impersonal and even blood- 
It is a performance of comedy the 
like of which New York theatre-goers have 
never seen before and they are completely 
captivated by it. — 

It seems American audiences have much 
to be grateful to England for these days. 
The Old Vic has given as a masterpiece of 
tragedy in Oedipus, and John Gielgud a 
masterpiece of comedy in The- Importance 
Quite an experience for 
one generation of theatre-goers! 

* * * 


After a six weeks’ tour of Canada, Donald 
Wolfit was persuaded to set up his reper- 
tory company on Broadway under ‘the 
management of Hall Shelton. It proved to 
be a generally unhappy experience, for 
sophisticated Broadway demands glitter, 
fancy’ trappings, and a general all-round 
slickness and pays an unholy price for it. 
We think more fools they, for we were more 
than grateful for this opportunity of seeing 
Shakespeare’s King Lear, As You Like It 
and -The Merchant of Venice, which are 
rarely performed over here; Mr. Wolfit’s 
most interesting and provocative interpre- 
tation of Hamlet’s complex character, and 
Ben, Jonson’s Volpone which had not been 


, seen in America before in its original text. 


Mr. Wolfit struck us as an actor of great 
power, range, talent and integrity, but 
almost completely defeated himself by his 
own weak direction and the general inade- 
quacies, with few exceptions, of his sup- 
porting vlavers. This was most clearly 
seen in his Hamlet. His first act, with his 
wonderfully clear and yet passionate pre- 
sentation of the ghost’scenes plus his deep] 
moving reading of the, ‘‘ Oh that this too, 
too, solid flesh would melt ’’ lines, set the 
stage for a shattering Hamlet and then pro- 


nothing wrong with Mr. Wolfit that a few 


.a very respectable run. 
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ceeded to run rapidly downhill until the 
gravediggers’ scene, which made more sense 
than in any other production we have seen, | 
and paved the way to the inevitable tragic | 
ending. The reason for the dreadfully sag- 
ging middle portions of the play, seemed 
to us to be wholly the fault of the loose, 
almost haphazard direction, which had 
each actor playing solely for himself with 
no regard for his fellow actors on stage. | 
However, the blame was laid on Mr. Wol- 
fit’s performance, and, with one reviewer's | 
notable exception, which ranked his Ham- | 
let second only to John Barrymore’s, was) 
dismissed as inferior. The same was also 
charged against his Lear, which opened the 
season to almost unanimously unfavourable 
reviews. And it’s a pity, too, for there is 


sessions with Margaret Webster couldn’t 
cure. 

The best received of all the offerings was 
the lusty, bawdy, Volpone, with both Mr. 
Wolfit and the production receiving fine 
notices and if it were presented outside of 
the repertory could probably have gotten 
Personally, we) 
preferred his straightforward melodramatic 
presentation of The Merchant of Venice and 
his excellent Shylock, which was also nicely 
reviewed. His co-star, Rosalind Iden, an 
attractive, talented actress with a lovely 
speaking voice and a way with Shake- 
speare, was made particularly welcome for 
her Rosalind in As You Like It (the young 
Miss her father, B. Iden Payne, christened 
her after) and her warm and_ intelligent) 
Portia. Alexander Gauge and Eric Maxon) 
did a few nice things, but the most inter-| 
esting of the supporting players and an) 
actor to watch is John Wynyard, whose| 
Jacques should develop into something fine| 
when it is more fully worked out—he has) 
added an effective touch of the sardonic) 
to the usually melancholy man—and whose) 
Bassanio and: Mosca are quite excellent.| 
For the remainder of the cast, ‘‘ The rest| 
is silence.’’ , 


* * 


The next British actor due to hit Broad:| 
way is none other than James Mason, who 
will star in Jacques Deyal’s new play, 
Bathsheba, while his wife, Pamela Kellino,, 
plays the title role. Mr. Mason, despite 
the fact he has not made a single Holly- 
wood film, is tremendously popular here; 
he has also, since his arrival in America, 
received no end of publicity of all kinds 
and with the stories of his wife, their cats, 
and their constant American companion, 
has come to be regarded as ‘‘ quite a 
character.’’ Bathsheba has just opened 
out-of-town and from the reports drifting 
in it seems the Mason legend is due 
grow some more. After the Princeton 
opening, the Director, Robert H. Gordon, 
withdrew—amicably. He said Mr. Mason’s 

(Continued on page 32) 
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We're Short of 
Stages 


BY JOHN McMILLAN 


wee Drury Lane, ex-Ensa headquar- 
ters, reopened for Noel Coward’s new 
show, one more West End stage is restored 
to the public. But many gaps have 
appeared in the ranks between 1939 and 
now. 
| Present shortages in labour and materials, 
Slus priorities that are put a long way 
ahead of entertainment, mean that it will 
de somé years before we have as many 
eet queues as pre-war. , Meantime, the 
resent ones are longer, the. war-time popu- 
larity of the theatre continues, and some 
of the loose money left by rationing finds 
ts way into the box offices. 


The Hunt for Stages 


» At the moment, there are more potential 
shows than theatres to put them in. Several 
broducers have been hunting for stages for 
ambitious new productions; either they 
sannot get one at all, or the one offered is 
coo small. More than one Christmas show, 
dilled only a week or two beforehand, only 
just managed to get on in time. 

; Some argue that the situation, while 
ulowing the West End to pick and choose, 
s taking better shows on tour. Some say 
t encourages more lavish spending on the 
more spectacular type of West End show. 
3ut these are consolatory arguments—most 
gree that a few more theatres, as soon as 
sossible, are needed to help supply keep up 
vith demand. 

_ One sign of the times —a sidelight — is 
that complimentary tickets, once distribu- 
led fairly freely among those concerned 
vith a show, are now noticeably “‘ tight.’’ 
nN many productions, their issue is limited 
yy contract. 


‘he War Victims 

' What’s happening to the war victims, 
he casualties which have caused present 
wressure ? ‘ 

The Queen’s awaits repairs, the Little 
lay not reopen, and the Shaftesbury is to 
ive place to a block of flats. The gutted, 
huttered Holborn Empire makes a blank 
pace in variety, and the Old Vic, also 
tanding by for repairs, leaves another gap 
1 legitimate. 

'Among others classed as missing from 
he pre-war roll, the Gaiety serves as a 
oarding for National Savings posters, the 
yyceum continues as a dance-hall. Both 
rere closed in 1939 due to~ proposed road 
Iterations. But Lupino Lane has now 
cquired the Gaiety and it seems highly 
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John Vickers 


FAY COMPTON 


@ A delightful new portrait of Fay Compton 

. who is appearing as Emilia in Othello and in 
the title role of Candida at the Piccadilly Theatre. 
Jack Hawking. co-stars in these two productions, 
which opened on March 26th and 27th. They are, 
of course, two plays from the repertoryof the 
successful Continental tour undertaken by the Com- 
pany which was under the auspices of the British 
Council. Miss Compton’s last appearance in the 
West End was in No Medals, in which she scored 


a personal triumph. 


probable that both will operate as theatres 


“e 


again before the ‘‘ road alterations’’ take 
place. 

The Royalty holds the duration record ‘in 
the queue for renovations, and the West- 
minster, taken over by Moral Rearmament, 


is also reckoned off the available list. 


The suburbs suffer too. Streatham Hill 
Theatre, which used to be first visit after 
a West End run, lost all one wall and most 
of the roof after a fly-bomb—and stays that 
way. A repertory company, touring South 
London recently in search of a theatre, had 
to admit defeat, 


To end on a brighter note, the show 
business people agree that war-time put 
them on their mettle and, in many ways, 
heightened standards. The present inevit- 
able selectivity adds to this effect. They 
mean to keep it up. 


In Defence of the Dramatist 


A WELL-KNOWN actor said recently 

that the theatre today is not a pro- 
fession but a haphazard occupation. He 
was referring particularly to actors, but he 
might well have included the dramatist. 
For, in spite of the complaint that there 
are few satisfactory new plays being writ- 
ten, and that managers are said to be cry- 
ing out in vain for them, the dramatist’s 
lot today is even more hazardous than the 
actor’s, 

* * * 


Supposing the dramatist has put some 
months of hard work into writing his play, 
polished it, rewritten it, smoothed out the 
rough edges, seen that there are some good 
acting parts and no superfluous characters, 
what does he do then? Not necessarily 
being a man of business, he may have no 
idea. Perhaps he ultimately selects a well- 
known manager as being a likely customer. 
He sends the play in, and it is placed at 
the bottom of a pile with 700 others. Will 
it get picked out, or will someone else more 
in the swing with the manager come along 
with another play, get him to read it over- 
night, work out innumerable alterations 
with him (for it is not only the rejected 
play that needs re-writing), call in his 
friend the star actor, and the three of them 
concoct the next dose of farce or mystery 
when the public has had its fill of the last 
one?, I wonder how many of today’s plays 
have found their way to the public from 
the bottom of a mountainous stack. 


After his script has lain in a forlorn pile 
for six months, the dramatist writes two 
or three letters, and within a year he gets 
it back, probably without comment. 
cannot thereby assume that it is no good, 
for he cannot expect acceptance first time, 
and managers are surely fallible, otherwise 
no bad plays would ever be put on. So he 
tries again. This time he sends it to an 
actor-manager who he thinks would be just 
tight in the leading part. Not hearing 
anything for two or three months, he writes 
again, and the actor replies that he likes 
the play and would love to appear in it, 
but unfortunately he is just off to America 
for six months, so he must reluctantly 
return it with the suggestion that the 
author might like to submit it again after, 
say, another year, when, if the economic 
situation improves and he can get his 
backers to risk it, he might be pleased to 
reconsider it.. A man I know sent a play 
to a famous actor-manager, who was en- 
thralled with it and asked to keep it for a 
while. He kept it for five years, and then 


returned it saying he thought it wasn’t’ 


quite right after all. 


He - 


BY ANTHONY MERRYN 
However, the playwright, not quite un- 
daunted but still persevering, sends his play 
to a third-manager. Three months ei 
it comes back, rather dog-eared and show- 
ing signs of various meals over which it 
has been read, The manager says it is a 
very fine play but it is not quite what he 
is looking for at the moment. By now th 
script is beginning to get a little out of 
date, so the author touches it up and re- 
types it. At the end of three years it has 
been read by six people; after five years, 
by ten. Some reports have been favour: 
able, so the author does not entirely lose 
faith. He has heard that the repertory 
theatres want new plays. He tries one 0 
two. Some answer that they dare not risk 
anything that has not been a London suc 
cess; others ask to read it. He sends it 
off again and waits. After another year 
two repertory companies have said they 
like it very much but are afraid they could 
not do it justice with a week’s rehearsal, 
and besides, their programmes are fixed fox 
months ahead, and it must go to their 
London manager, who is at present in 
Vienna. Perhaps the author would submit 
it again in, say, a year’s time, when things 
might be different. | 
_There is still one possibility left: a try- 
out, perhaps on a Sunday night for one 
performance, in the hope that the manager 
who have rejected it will be. delighted tc 
come and see it in actual production. Aftez 
six months getting the play read by a com- 
mittee, the author at last gets the play 
accepted by a majority vote. Possibly he 
is asked to contribute fifty pounds towards 
the production, possibly he has no expense| 
He has no payment either, but he is assured 
that managers will turn up in scores. The 
play is produced: with a cast not so good 
as was first hoped, owing to the players 
suddenly getting better offers elsewhere. 
The house is not exactly packed, and few 
of those who have turned up look like 
managers. However, the play seems tc 
go well, and a few papers give it brief but 
good notices. After the performance the 
author goes home with his script in his 
pocket, waits a few months, hears noth. 
ing; and then deposits it in a cupboard 
He takes a fresh sheet of paper, and start 
to write another play, heaven knows ia 


* * * 
All the while the theatre itself remains | 
haphazard business, I suppose the play 
wright’s life will be the same. But, please 
while such conditions exist, and while hun 
dreds of authors are capable, hard-workin 
and sincere, don’t let us hear any more th 
old cry, ‘“‘ Where are our dramatists? ”’ 


: 
Discussion Play (Continued) 
no more than mouthpieces. In every one 
of them there is thought-development, 
which, though not as theatrically effective 
as character-development, does not prevent 
them from being real men and women. They 
are often accused of inconsistency—surely a 
charge that can -be laid at the door of 
every human being! Ibsen is sometimes 
regarded as better ‘theatre’ than Shaw. 
They are both discussion dramatists, but 
in Ibsen intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment go hand-in-hand, as in The Master 
Builder, making the characters more 
human. Ibsen delights in expressing his 
ideas by means of symbols. Shaw is con- 
tent with simple words. 

““From the actor’s point of view Shaw 
is difficult to learn. His lines are beautiful 
to speak when you have learnt them, but 
they take a good deal of learning. Our 
everyday conversation is apt to be rather 
slipshod and not always good grammar. 
The everyday speech of Shaw’s stage 
characters is always grammatically correct. 
In writing his dialogue he gives incredible 
lucidity to his thought. His lines flow 
easily in perfectly constructed sentences. 
We ought to speak like that, but we don’t! 
Hence his parts are hard to learn and pro- 
vide another drawback for the actor. 

“Shaw makes full use of the scenic 
designer. Back to Methuselah would be 
unbearable, played by actors on stepladders, 
with dungarees for costumes. He offers 
scope to the designer by setting scenes in 
such places as Burrin Pier on the south 
shore of Galway Bay, or the gallery of a 
temple overhanging an abyss. The audience 
is given something to look at, all helping 
to quicken and retain their interest. 

“Dramatic discussions are far more 
difficult to produce than plays of mood and 
atmosphere. All the tricks of the trade 
have to be used to prevent any flagging of 
interest. All the main points of the dia- 
logue have to be emphasised. It is a 
sreat mistake, in a play of the length of 
Methuselah, to try and bring out every 
point. Some must necessarily be stressed 
less than others. Finally,’ ifthe eye is 
charmed the ear will less easily weary, 
especially if the actors possess that virtuoso 
command of voice and talent for phrasing, 
which is most essential to a Shavian con- 
versation-piece.”’ 


J. G. Galt 
Colette Marchand and Serge Perrault, of 
the new Metropolitan Ballet Company, who 
will be appearing .in London this summer. 


Whispers from the Wings (Continued) 
ford prefers working on the stage. He 
likes the warmth of laughter in the house 


and enjoys the thrill of ‘“‘ getting an 
audience going.’’ Normally he considers 
film scenes too short to be really interesting. 

Two artists who gain a reputation as a 
comedy-team are faced with one major dis- 
advantage. After long association, one is 
not accepted without the other. The 
public don’t want Nervo without Knox or 
Laurel without Hardy. If one of the 
partners happens to be ill, no known star 
can be offered as compensation. Naunton 
Wayne could be teamed-up with Sid Field, 
Bob Hope, Hartley Power, Roland Young, 
Leslie Henson, Ronald Squire, Ralph Lynn 
or Harry Green . . . but.it would not be 
the same. The public would still clamour 
for Basil Radford. They know a once-in- 
a-lifetime comedy-team when they see one, 
and they want to enjoy it, intact, on every 
possible occasion. 


‘ FINE COSMETICS 


FAMOUS SINCE 1873 


< The Leichner Make-up Studio at 10 Great Newport 
Street, London, W.C.2 (next to Arts Theatre Club) is at the disposal of all artists 
for the purpose of selecting and trying out Make-up under most favourable lighting 
conditions. A qualified staff will offer advice on any question of Make-up if so desired. 


FOR APPOINTMENT—PHONE TEMPLE BAR 6954 


Echoes from Broadway (Continued) 


part of King David was something -akin to 
Hamlet or Macbeth, but that Mr. Mason 
’ had suddenly decided he’d like to play it as 
comedy. The following day Mr. Mason 
took over the directorial chore. Dark 
rumours to the effect that the reason for 
this change in interpretation was due to 
the fact that Pamela Kelling was inade- 
quate in the title role and felt she could 
do better playing in The Road to Rome 
style, were vehemently denied. Meanwhile, 
‘the Bible of show business, Variety, con- 
firmed the weakness of Miss Kellino’s por- 
trayal and raved over Mr. Mason, saying: 
‘‘For sheer artistry of performance there 
have been few in recent seasons to match, 
or even approach, the compelling magic of 
James Mason in Bathsheba. There is little 
doubt that the star, with his grace, com- 


pelling charm, lyrical speaking voice and, 


completely poised assurance, will justify 
all advance praise that has been spoken for 
him; his mastery of the exacting role of 
King David leaves little, if anything, to 
be desired.’’ The author, as yet, has not 
said anything public about the new inter- 
pretation his play is to be given, and the 
new management has also maintained a 
discreet silence, although it is reliably 
reported that Mike Todd has offered to buy 
them out for $50,000. And so from here 
on in, the reports and rumours should grow 
wilder and wilder while Broadway grows 
curiouser and curiouser. 

This month’s news on the struggling 
American Repertory Theatre is nothing but 
a tale of woe. They have gone through 
their $300,000 and in order to complete 
their season had to raise additional sums. 
Then in an attempt to recoup some of these 
monies. decided to: revive two plays for 
limited engagements on a_ straight run 
basis. The first of these, Yellow Jack, by 
the late Sidney Howard, in collaboration 
with Paul de Kruif, which tells how four 
American soldiers volunteered to serve as 
human guinea pigs in the search for the 
cure for yellow fever, has just arrived and 
even though the support from the press has 
been generous, will only play half of its 
scheduled four and a half week engagement 
due to lack of public support. Just why 


the ART decided Yellow Jack was 
potential money maker is hard to figur 
out—it wasn’t when first produced a oe fi 
years ago by Guthrie McClintic and 
wasn’t when Metro Goldwyn Mayer madi 
it into a film starring Robert Montgomery; 
However, next on the schedule is Eva L 
Gallienne’s memorable production of Alicy 
In Wonderland, which will be produced ii} 
association with Rita Hassan, who hay 
raised the necessary $80,000, and if memory 
has not exaggerated, we think things should 
take a turn for the better with this one 
* * * | 


Of the new plays, all the excitement ans| 
discussion is centred around All My Son 
a post-war drama. by thirty-three years ol¢ 
Arthur Miller, who shows all. signs aj 
developing into one of America’s leadinj} 
dramatists. This, his second play, the fir 
being The Man Who Had All The Luck 
which was produced in 1944 and lasted 4] 
scant three performances, is‘ packed witl 
drama, excellent dialogue, taut situatio i 
and, best of all, the most human charactery 
the stage has seen in a long time. The set] 
ting is the backyard of the Keller home, o3| 
the outskirts of an American town and th 
plot revolves around a gnawing suspicio 
that becomes a horrible reality when it 1 
revealed that the head of the Keller house 
hold escaped a jail sentence for manufac 
turing defective cylinder heads that cause¢ 
the death of twenty-one army pilots, by 
making his innocent partner the ‘‘fall guy.’) 
The effect of this hideous fraud on the live 


| 
| 


makes one of the most gripping and powe 
ful dramas the theatre has told in many 
years. i 

The cast, headed by Beth Merrill, Arthu: 
Kennedy and Ed Begley, is uniformly excel, 
lent, and Elia Kazan, one ‘of the bes: 
American directors, has done a brilliant jok 
of highlighting the strong story. 

The notices, by the way, were sharpl 
divided with five of the daily reviewer 
showering the play with praise while fou: 
tagged it for oblivion. Fortunately, tht 
paying public decided to find out for them) 
selves whether they liked it or not, anc 
All My Sons is doing good business at : 
box office. : | 


{ 


— 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
“PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, SINGING, PIANOFORTE, 
DANCING, ETC., may be taken separately at 
moderate fees, 

The School remains open in the evening. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA. 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London. PRINCIPAL : EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


| 


Hon, R.A.M., F.G.S.M, 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (L.G.S.M.) 
and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 
the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 
Council). 

Summer Term commences 28 April 1947 
Prospectus and all further information post free from — 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary, 


' Training in 


' Repertory 
(Continued from 

page 25) 

The Director of the 
School, Edward Stanley, 
late producer of the 
Perth Repertory Com- 
“pany, with his students 
‘at a make-up class. An- 


other glimpse of pupils 
pat work at the Old Vic 
'Theatre School, Bristol. 


: (Photograph by 
Desmond Tripp, Bristol) 


“ 


on actual productions, playing small parts 
with the company from time to time. They 
receive classes from Sally Latimer, actress- 
director of the theatre, from Caryl Jenner, 
-producer-director of the theatre, and from 
Mollie MHartley-Milburn, co-producer and 
teacher of voice production. 

As to the outcome, it is obvious that 
there are not sufficient openings for every 
qualifying student to graduate into the 
prospective companies, although whenever 
possible, this is the aim in view. ‘‘ Those 
who are responsible for the students’ train- 
ing are acutely aware that their pupils are 
likely to find themselves in weekly reper- 
tory, non-stop West-End runs, working in 
the best, and the worst, of the British 
Theatre,’’ says Mr. Stanley. In this res- 
pect, he feels that provided students are 
instilled with the highest standards, a sound 
and readily available technique will enable 
them to withstand onslaughts upon their 
values. 

Both at Bristol and Amersham the num- 
ber of students are strictly limited, in the 
latter case they are trained entirely free of 
charge. But while at Bristol, the fees are 
much the same as at other schools of 
Drama, they actually work out very inex- 
pensive when you realise that the course 
is so much shorter—just nine months. 


What do the students learn? Subjects 
include voice production, breathing and 
relaxation, dialects, the method of learning 
a part, mime, the development of critical 
faculty and imaginative power. In addi- 
tion there are special student productions, 
lessons in stage management, lectures from 
eminent theatrical personalities, and scenic 
design. 


* oe 


Let us end with a word or two from Mr. 
Edward Stanley, who says that the Bristol 
Old Vic Theatre School subscribes to no 
particular dogmatic teaching of convention, 


movement, acting or thought. “‘A sensitive 
instrument, sensitised by every means we 
know of or can. develop, balanced and con- 
trolled by a live and exploring mind, seek- 
ing always true harmony of thought, feel- 
ing and technical expression, is the process 
towards which we aim.’’ Mr. Stanley then 
gives the excellent advice that a process, 
such as this can be but commenced in a 
school. It must be continued and never 
completed by the student who graduates to 
the theatre. 


FOR SCENERY, PROPERTIES AND ALL 
THEATRICAL REQUIREMENTS CONSULT 


STAGE 
SCENERY 


Managing Director: — WILLIAM ABINGDON 
(Stage Director of Drury Lane Theatre 1924-46) 


Estimates submitted for hire or purchase 


Special attention to amateurs’ requirements 


Inquiries to:— 

49 Wellington Street 
Covent Garden, W C2 
Telephone: 

Temple Bar 2158/9 


Workshops and Studios 
22a Church Road 
Leatherhead, Surrey 
Telephone : 
Leatherhead 3202 
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FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


Si ee EL ao i 
THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1947) 
Post free on application 

Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. om. 1 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


NEW MILTON & DISTRICT 
THEATRE CLUB 


ONE-ACT PLAY COMPETITION 


£5 Prize, and 


Royalties on each Performance 


Entries are invited for this Competition to 
be judged by a London Critic of repute. 
Entry Fee 10/-. All details from the Hon. 
Sec., Miss M. Hurrell, Medlea, Cliffe Road, 
Barton-on-Sea. 


VIVIENNE GUIGNARD,R.A.D.A. 
EVENING and SATURDAY 
THEATRE CLASSES 


Voice Production, Improvisation 
Make-up, Stage Management 


ACTING and SINGING 
SCHOLARSHIP AUDITIONS 


May 1947 
STUDIO THEATRE 


Tel. BAYswater 5216 
All enquiries—10 Monmouth Road, W.2 


Tue FLORENCE MOORE THEATRE STUDIOS 
Leon M. Lion: Donald Wolfit 
E. Guy Pertwee :: Marie Ault 


COMPREHENSIVE STAGE TRAINING 


Theatre-craft and Broadcast Equipment 
For Prospectus and 25 Brunswick Road 
Audition Appointments Hove 2 Sussex 
Telephone : Hove 3587 


Patrons ; 
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Amateur Stage 


yet boldness in conception and exec 

tion yields results is the conclusion t¢ 
be drawn from an experience in March. Tho) 
hard-working and much travelled group 
amateurs, The Taverners, decided 0 
Shakespeare for their current production it} 
public houses and clubs. So Othello cami 
to the St. Heliers Arms at Carshalton} 
attracting quite a barrage of attention from} 
films, press and BBC, and was repeated a | 
various houses in the London area. 

Was it a success? Yes, if one came t¢ 
the performance with an open mind, pre | 
pared to accept unorthodox playing condi} 
tions and let the drama exert its own] 
appeal of poetry, passion and colour. 


Oo 
a mixed and representative audience i 

such a house, two thirds responded wit 
that rapt attention which meant that, tha 
play held them, one third drifted in an¢ 
out. 
a 


physical conditions of each house.» They} 
use attractive costumes, some _ simpld 
scenery, good make-up, and, necessarily 


varying acting ability, the best being very 
good indeed and quite a lot of it. Wher} 
their coach returns to central London a} 
midnight, depositing sundry players ew 
youte, not even a bitter winter frost and 
snowbound road can quench the glow o 
satisfaction at good and interesting worl] 
well done. } 
* * * f 
On 21st April for a week at the Roy 
Hall, Harrogate Dramatic Society 
The Barvetts of Wimpole Street. ij 
group is re-formed from the Elizabethan} 
(well-known before the war) and Dr. Fal 
land Cary’s Drama Cell. Their aim is te| 
provide a Little Theatre for the. district# 
On 19th April at 3 p.m. in the court} 
yard of the George Inn, Southwark, thé 
Ovarian Masque Company will give a birth 
day presentation of The Merry Wives oj} 
Windsor, reproducing the atmosphere an 
manner of the travelling players of the 16tE| 
century. Mr. John Barker is director oj] 
the company, and designs the production) 
Midland Bank DS, winners of the BDI 
Howard de Walden Cup in 1938, gav¢ 
Saloon Bary in March. Another productios} 
last month -was Rimsky-Korsakov’s operé| 
ballet Mlada by Swindon Musical Societyj| 
for a week at the Empire Theatre. 
Poplar Players are producing Flare Pati 
at Acton Town Hall on 1st and 2nd Aprill| 
* * * 
. Worthing Musical Comedy .Society ar} 
producing My. Cinders during the wee 
commencing 12th May. 
The Festival Players will be presentin 
Priestley’s They Came to a City at Lewi 
ham Town Hall, Catford, on 18th and 19t 


| 


| Figaro,” 
-on 2nd 


_ Garden, 


‘ April, when the performance will start at 
+ 7.30. 


Incidentally this Society hopes to 
revive the dying art of one-act plays and a 
recent evening of one-acters included plays 
by Thornton Wilder and Henri Gheon. This 
Society is also looking for new members 
and anyone interested should get in touch 
with the Secretary, Miss E. M. Burgess, 69 
Thornsbeach Road, Catford, SE6. 

On Ist May the Fleet Street Players are 
presenting Night Must Fall at Toynbee Hall 
Theatre when proceeds will be in aid of the 
National Advertising Benevolent Society. 


Items 


HE Under Thirty Theatre Group, whose first 

production at the St. Martin’s Theatre proved 
so successful and aroused so much interest, are 
making a nation-wide search for an outstanding 
play for their next Sunday presentation. 

The Group have been told that plays by drama- 
tists under thirty are practically non-existent, but 
accepting this challenge, they are going all out 
to justify their belief, by finding an exceptional 
new play. 

So, if there are any young dramatists who want 
their plays to be seen in the West End, send them 


to Dennis Dee, at 12a Clarence Gate Gardens, 
London, NW1. 

* * * 
This year’s Holy Week attraction at the Q 


Theatre was Immortal Garden, the ‘“‘play of com- 
fort’. that was last revived in London at the 
Westminster Theatre in 1942 with Arthur Wontner 
as the General. Mr. Wontner appears again at 
the Q, where the producer is Robert Henderson, 
responsible for Saroyan’s The Beautiful People at 
the Mercury Theatre recently. 
* * * 


Mariano Stabile is leaving the Cambridge Theatre 
to fulfil engagements in Italy, but it is hoped 


that he will be back again in the autumn. 


Before leaving this country, Stabile, a brilliant 
gave two performances as “Figaro” 
April and 10th April, in The Barber of 


Seville. He has not appeared in this role before 


> at the Cambridge. 


* * * 


Damavis, by David Horne, was the first play to 
be given at the Theatre Royal, Stratford, E15, 
since the present policy of fortnightly repertory 
was instituted. The play opened on 24th March, 
and in addition to the author, the east included 
Ann Farrer, Judith Fellows and Eileen Thorndike. 


The Adelphi Players, now renamed The Adelphi 
Guild Theatre, have found a permanent home at 


: the Brocklehurst Hall, Macclesfield. 


* * * 


In conjunction with Duchess Plays Ltd.,-and the 
management of the Duchess Theatre, Raymond 
Mander and Joe Mitchenson, whose unique Theatre 
Collection is now widely known and appreciated, 
are holding a series of Theatre Hxhibitions in the 
Stalls Saloon at the Duchess. These will be 
changed with each new production, the present one 
being “The Past of Theatres Present,’ a collec- 
tion of prints of interiors and exteriors of old 
London theatres still existing; Drury Lane, Covent 
Adelphi, Haymarket, etc. 

On 15th April, by arrangement with The Com- 
pany of Four, there will also be a Commemorative 
Exhibition for the centenary of Jenny Lind’s first 
appearance in London on 4th May 1847. This will 
be at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 


AMATEURS! . 
LEARN to ACT 


On professional lines by Post 
This Summer. Be fully trained 
for the Autumn Season! 
You learn simply and quickly 
and privately in your home. 


ae 
\E\\ 
> 

\ Free lesson and details from ; 


THE CANNON STACE COLLEGE (D9) 
139 Cannon Street, London, EC4 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 


Opposits Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns. 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 am. to 9 p.m. 


Sats. Inclusive WELBECK 6804 


DEANE’S PLAYS 


Is YOUR HONEYMOON 
REALLY NECESSARY ? 
4s. net Sw. 4m. 


This farce, which ran for over 3 years 
in London, is now partially released 
for Amateurs. Information from the 
Publishers. Copy sent on approval. 


Synoptical lists of plays on application 
H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 


31 Museum Street, London, WC! 


STAGE LIGHTING 
Designed & Executed 


Your lighting must be evolved to blend | 
with thz dédor of your production 


Let 


| 
ERIC WOLFENSOHN 


Advise you and create your 
atmosphere in light 


Professional and Amateur enquiries invited 


54 CAITHNESS RD., LONDON, W.14 


QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


* Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 
Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


PHOENIX THEATRE TEM 8611 
Evenings 7 Matinees’Wed. & Sat. 2.15 
CICELY COURTNEIDGE 
in 
‘SUNDER THE COUNTER” 


(A New Musical Play) 
The Outstanding Success ! 


AMBASSADORS TE 


Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tues. 2.30; Sats. 5.15 and 8.30 
Extra Mat. Easter Mon. 2.30 


“« SWEETEST & LOWEST” 


(3rd Edition of Sweet & Low) 


HERMIONE GINGOLD 
HENRY KENDALL 


HIPPODROME ; (Ger. 3272) 
Tom Arnold presents Kwor Novello in 


‘* Perchance to Dream ’’ 
Evgs. 6.15 ; Mats: Weds. & Sats. 2.15 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681 ) 


SID FIELD (in person) 


in PICCADILLY HAYRIDEH 
Twice Nightly at 5.50 and 8.30. 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Opening April 5 
A NEW MUSICAL with 
TOMMY TRINDER 


AND STAR 
COMPANY 


FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 
GROUP OF ACTORS 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST., W.C.2 (Tem. 7544) 


SADLER’S WELLS 
ROSEBERY AVENUE EC1i 
Licensee & General Manager: George Chamberlain 


OPERA 


Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday Evenings 


BALLET 


Tuesday Evening and Saturday Matinee 
Prices 1/- to 9/- 


Leaflets giving detailed particulars of 
performances available at Box Office 


Evenings 7.0 Sharp Saturday Matinees: 2.30 
Box Office: TERminus 1672-3 


COVENT GARDEN 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE (Tem. 7961) 


Opera and Ballet 


Evgs. at 6.45. Mats. Sats., at 2.30 


Full programme at Box Office 


VAUDEVILLE Strand WC2 
(Tem. 4871) 


Evenings 7.15 
Matinees: Tues. & Sat. 4.15 


Tom Arnold and Linnit & Dunfee, Ltd present 


NOW BARABBAS 


by W. Douglas Home 


[toa hae) oa os eee 


Toynbee Hall Theatre 


A series of Practical Courses in 
Stage Movement and Gesture, 
Make-up, Costume, etc., will 
be given in the Theatre on 


Saturday afternoons during 


April, May and June 


For particulars apply to the THEATRE DIRECTOR 
Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial St., E1 


ARAVAN TRAILERS—Please inspect our large 

variety of 1947 models by makers of repute. 
Centre kitchens, End kitchens and Lantern roofs, 
from £375. Also several reconditioned Caravans. 
H.P. terms. Always open.—Staffords, Kirkheaton, 
Huddersfield. Phone 4618. 


OR SALE—Six Vols. 
—Write Box No. 49. 


OR SALE—26 Theatre World Magazines, 1935- 


1941. Excellent condition. Offers.—M. E. Reeves, 
317 Green Lane, London, SE9. 


The Theatre, 1893-94-95,.— 


ANNEQUINS—Personal training by recognised 


mannequins. Distant pupils boarded. Pros- 
pectus. — The National Institute of Deportment, 
Sidcup, Kent. 
ECRETARY COMPANION (male) wanted with 
interest in theatre. Shorthand preferable, typ- 
ing essential. Reply ee = experience, re- 
quirements, ete., to Box No. 
HEATRE TRAINING “SCHOOL, commencing 


May 1947, gives full training in 
stage and teaching. Auditions, April. 
apply : Box Office Number 48. 


acting for 
Particulars, 


ANTED—Theatre World, Noy. 1939, Noy. 
and Nov. 1941.—Write, Sarelle, 
Road, London, W5. ~ 


ANTED—Theatre World Jan. 1942. FOR SALE, 


ee May, Dec. 1941, Apr.,. June 1945,—Write 
J.C. G., 25 Bancroft Avenue, NQ. 


cc WATT SPOTLIGHT by Strand Electric, com- 


plete with 500 Watt Lamp, Colour Wheel and 
Spotting Attachment. 


1940, 
31 Woodville 


New. £12.—Box No. 51. 


H. M. TENNENT Ltd| 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


ALDWYCH 
H. M. Tennent Ltd. and The Theatre Guild 


YVONNE ARNAUD RONALD SQUIRE 
IRENE BROWNE CHARLES VICTOR 


in 
‘““JANE” 
A Comedy by S. N. BEHRMAN 


Based ona short story of the same name 
by W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


CRITERION 


By arrangement with Howard Wyndham & Bronson Albery 
H. M. Tennent Ltd., presents 


“THE GUINEA-PIG ” 


by Warren Chetham Strode 


GLOBE 


“THE GLEAM”’ 
By Warren Chetham Strode 
Opening 14 April 


‘THE EAGLE HAS TWO HEADS” 


LYRIC 
H.M. Tennent I td. with Linnit & Dunfee Ltd. 


“THE WINSLOW BOY” 


By Terence Rattigan 


TENNENT PLAYS Ltd 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


PICCADILLY 


FAY COMPTON JACK HAWKINS 
MORLAND GRAHAM ANTHONY QUAYLE 


“OTHELLO” and ‘“‘CANDIDA”’ 


HAYMARKET 
A Company of Four Production 


By arrangement with the Directors of the Haymarket 
Theatre. Tennent Plays Ltd. 
in association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


presents 
EILEEN HERLIE JAMES DONALD 


‘THE EAGLE HAS TWO HEADS” 


By Jean Cocteau Adapted by Ronald Duncan 
Transfering to Globe Theatre 14 April 
Opening 16 April 
NOEL COWARD in 


“PRESENT LAUGHTER” 


a comedy by Noel Coward 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 
Until 12 April 
DIANA WYNYARD in 


“THE ROSSITERS”’ 


Opening 15 April 
CLIVE BROOK in 


“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


by Ferenc Molner 


‘* The hallmark of good entertainment ’’—Tatler 


PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
7.15. Wed. 2.30. Sat. East.Mon.4.153%7.15 


PEACE COMES TO PECKHAM 


LESLIE DWYER 
BERTHA BELMORE ELLA RETFORD 


“All round excellence ... theatre shakes 
with clean, honest laughter.’’—E. Standard 


STRAND (2nd Year) (Tem. 2660) 
7.0. Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 3 East.Mon.4.15%7.15 
HARRY GREEN in 
FIFTY-FIFTY 


FRANK PETTINGELL 
‘“The Biggest Laugh of the Year ‘’—Daily Herald. 


THE OLD VIC 


THEATRE COMPANY 


THIRD SEASON 
OF PLAYS IN REPERTORY 


KING RICHARD II 


SHAKESPEARE 
Produced by Ralph Richardson 


THE ALCHEMIST 


JONSON 
Produced by Joha Burrell 


CYRANO pe BERGERAC 


ROSTAND 
Translation by Brian Hooker 
Produced by Tyrone Guthrie 


NEW THEATRE 


For times of performances see Daily Press 


£1 0.0 per inch 


4d per word, minimum 7s 6d 
Box No. 1s extra 


Displayed (In Theatre Section) 
Classified (run on) 


ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 
| 


nn eda UEE EEE EEE 


Wherever smoking is permitted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 


Printed in Great Britain by Tur Lewes Press (Wightman «& Co., Ltd.), 
Proprietors and Publishers, Practica Press, Dbpnses ls 


E.C.4. 1, Dorset Bldgs., 


Hditorial and Advertising Offices : 


Dorset 


Lewes, for the 
Fleet Street, 
Central 1555 


Friars Walk, 
Square, 
B.C.4. 


Buildings, Salisbury 
Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., 


